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(For the New England Farmer.) 
Wesrteorno’, Worcester County. 


Mr Fessenpen. Sir — Residing the present 
summer at the place from which this is dated, I 
have had the pleasure of diverging froin 12 to 15 
miles in various directions, over good roads, and 
in a country equal to any I have seen, furnishing 
proofto my mind, if any was before wanting, that 
a soil of moderate fertility, in a temperate and 
healthy climate, requiring and rewarding labor 
and industry, is more favorable to human pros- 
perity and happiness than more prolific regions.— 
The crop of hay has been good —the farms ap- 
pear to be neatly kept, and the working cattle large 
and in good condition. 

This is a Manufacturing as well as Agriculturul 
district, especially for works of Leather, of which 
Grafton may be considered the head quarters ; hav- 
ing several firms who manufacture and sell shoes 
to the amount of two hundred thousand doilars 
each, and perhaps more, annually. The town ap- 
pears to be a new creation within a few years, al- 
though an old town, and is now deemed the sec- 
ond in the county, in population and business. It 
lies about two miles from the western rail-road, to 
which they may construct a branch. 

They have had the good sense as yet not to set 
up a Bank, to adulterate their currency and seduce 
them into speculations apart from their regular 
business. Banks can only be advantageous when 
they place in use by the active, surplus capital 
which would be dormant and unemployed. As 
to furnishing a circulating medium, which is the 


proper business of Government, it is often parted | 


with to insufficient agents. This by the by. 

The shoe business goes on well, and steadily 
increasing ; some of the most favorable circum- 
stances of it is, that it is a domestic manufacture, 
chiefly carried on by men at their own homes, with 
their own means, where their labors and those of 
their families alternate with the care of their gar- 
dens and farms, promoting health and furnishing 
recreation, 

It has been remarked to me that we ought not to 
be Sur; rised at the high price of provisions in Pos- 
ton, when Worcester County, which used to fur- 
nish largely, now requires considerable supplies 
from the Metropolis. A considerable Innkeeper 
here has his table chiefly furnished by his agent in 
Fanenil Hall market. Southern corn has for a 
long period been carted to Worcester: still large 
supplies go from Westboro’ of certain articles. A 
butcher who supplies veal, sends a two or four 
horse team twice a week, and usually carries from 
900 to 1100 weight of butter. He has sold this 
season upwards of (00 calves. At Lancaster is a 
garden of 13 acres, employing 4 men fora con- 
siderable part of the year, from which supplies of 
fresh flowers vegetables and seeds in their season, 
go daily to Boston, and even sometimes as far as 











| 


| is, that after expenses are paid and subsistence ob- 


and more developing itself. Persons now come to 
this place from a distance of 12 to 15 miles, with- 
out thereby materially lessening their distance 
from the Metropolis, in order to take advantage of 


the speed of the locomotives, to go and return the | 


same day, the most striking proof of bringing 
home its convenience to every-day business which 
has come under my observation. 

In my rides in this vicinity I have made one 
observation which fails in with the objects of your 
publication, and has prompted me to address to you 
fhese remarks.  [t isthat in many placesscraps or 
cuttings of Jeather are thrown upon the traveller’s 
road ; for what purpose except that of injury, un- 
less as a sign of the work done in the neighbor- 
hood, I am at a loss to conjecture, I have imag- 
ined (without knowing much of agricu!ture) that 
they might benefit the land as manure, however 
long in the process of decomposition, instead of 
spoiling, so far as they go, the roads ; especially if 





: a ais ‘ ' Se enriches , a . 
it be true, as we are told, that land is enriched by | a4 for the rasp, the cost will be 


bones, and woolen rags ground up, for twenty | 


years: and I know that in Pennsylvania, lands are | 
rendered productive by the use of lime, since they | 
have been able to make it cheaply by means of 
anthracite coal, and even without kilns, which were 
formerly of little value. It was remarked to me 
however at Grafton, that I saw no such slovenly 
waste in their town: they have learnt an eco- 
nomical use of their scraps as fuel, I leave to 
others to determine which may be most profitable ; 
for when burnt the ashes remain. 

It has long struck me that neither manufactur- 
ers nor farmers sufficiently appreciate the benefit 
of small savings —and the view I take of them 


tained, by the great results, all minute and extra 
savings, are wholly and entirely clear and extra pro- 
its 


5. 





(From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, 
AND THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT, 
(Concluded.) 


TABLE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE OPERATION UPON 


ation ef the expenses must likewise be made: in 
this, as in the firegoing part of my statement, I 
shall give on'y the results of my own experience. 

The expense of the necessary accommodations 
and utensi's required for operating daily upon 
10,000 Ibs. of beet roots caunot be defrayed with 
Jess than 20,000 franes. 

If a permanent stream of water and a_ wine- 
press can be made use of, the expense may be re- 
duced to 16,000 franes. 

I do not include buildings, since such as are ne- 
cessary for this manufacture are to be found al- 
inost everywhere. 

1. The principle article in the expenses of a 
manufactory of this kind is the cultivation of the 
Estimating the price of 1,000 Ibs. at ten 
franes, is placing it at a rate by which the manu- 
facturer will escape injury. 

Thus, 12,000 lbs. of roots being made use of 
each day in order that 10,(00 Ibs. nay be prepar- 
120 frances. 


beets. 


2. The trimming of 12,000 
Ibs, at the rate of 60 cen- 





times per 1,000 Ibs. of 

trimmings, 7 20 «. 
3. The wages of eight wo- 

men employed to tend the 

rasps, carry the beets, &c, 

reckoned at 60 centimes 

per day, 4 80 
4. Hire of man and two hor- 

ses for the establishment, 7 25 
5. Two men for the presses, 2 50 
6. Inspector to the rasps and 

presses, ] 50 
7. ‘Two men at the boilers, 2 50 
3. 50 kilogrammes per day 

of animal charcoal, 13 
9. Value of coal consumed, 25 
10. Salary of the head refiner, 5 
11, Salary of a second refiner, 9 25 

: 12. Lighting of the building, l 50 
Total, 192 frs. 50 c. 





10,000 LBS, OF BEET ROOTS PER DAY, 
Nature of the products. Weight. Value. 
1. Refin’d § Ist qual. 84 kilogrammes 210 frs. Oc, 
sugar, 2d qual. ae. 67“ 50 
2. Trimmings Me. s+ 2«¢ § 
3. Mash ee 30 
4, Molasses 130. — 12 





Total 322 frs. 

While enumerating the products of beets, I have 
neglected one, which is however of some impor- 
tance ; it is the leaves. As soon as the middle of 
August, the leaves may be trimmed off to feed 
animals; at the season of digging, an immense 
number of cows and sheep may be fed for eight 
or ten days upon the leaves and necks thatare cut 
off and thrown upon the ground. 


2.494 kilogrammes 


. 


ON THE EXPENSE OF A BEET SUGAR MANUFACTORY, 





New York. From this small tract it is said sales 
to amount of $1,400 were made last year. 





It is not enough to estimate the products of a 
sugar manufactory, in order to know whether the 


This list comprises only the expenses of a day’s 
| labor; ifthe operations should be continued one 
{hundred days, the expenses would amount to 
19,250 france. 

| When the preparation of the juice and the 
| manufacturing of the brown sugar are completed, 
all the work people, excepting the two refiners 
are dismissed ; these are enough for carrying on 
the operation of refining. ‘The expenses attend- 
ant upon this last operation, which continues till 
uulumn, are as follows : 


1. Wages of the head refiner, 1,000 france. 
2. Wages of the second refiner, 500 
3. Wages of a laborer, 250 
4. For animal charcoal, 300 
5. For pit coal, 700 
6. For whites of eggs, and clay, 150 


Total, 2,900 france, 
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The operations upon 10,000 pounds of beets 
ing: | per day, place at the disposal of an agriculturist 

1. Interest of the funds em- ‘about 1,25( kilogransmes of mash, which is the 
ployed in furnishing the man- | best kind of food. for horned cattle. 


To these expenses must be added the follow- | 


ufactory, 1,200 franes. | The working of the beets being performed in 
2. For repairing and replac- winter, furnishes employment to the men and cat- 

ing utensils of all sorts, , 00 itle ofa farm, at a season when they are too often 
3. For purchasing bags, strai- | condemned to idleness. 

ners, and other small matters, 700 | Finally, if the manufacture of sugar from beets 





should be earried to such an extent as to furnish 
3,400 francs. — a supply for all France, agriculture would receive 
Thus the actual amount of ex- ‘from it the value of more than 80,000,000 francs 
penses of all kinds attendant | per annum. 
upon working 1,200,000 Ibs. ‘The prosperity of an estab!ishment of this kind, 
of beets, amounts to depends upon its being connected with rural la- 
i have already proved the pro- 
duct per day to be 322 francs; 
this would give, for one hun- 
dred days of effective labor, 


25,550 frances. 


pensive than raising them, the mash cannot be 
rendered productive, la or and fuel are more ex- 
pensive, and there is not, as upon a farm, a supply 


32,200 





This allows to the manufactory 
a profit of ‘ 6,650 francs, 
The calculations are exact, and deduced from 

the results of a well conducted process. A varia 

tion from them can only be produced by local sit- 
uations, 


the interests of our colonies ? 
Befcre the revolution, this would have been a 
difficult question to answer. Then, our colonies 





highest rate, whilst some of the receipts are esti- ported to foreign countries, particularly to those 
mated at the lowest, ‘There are but few sections | of the north of Europe. From these we received 
of France, where pit coal is as dear as it is in Tou- | in exchange timber, iron, copper, Lemp, tallow, 


| 
| 


raine, where my estab‘ishment is situated. There | tar, &e. The loss of our principal colonies has | 


would be, almost everywhere else, a considerable | caused this important trade to pass into other 
saving in this article. Ihave rated the value of | hands, and those colonies that remain to us donot 
the mash erily at 12 franes per 1,000 pounds, al- | furnish sugar enough for the consumption of our 
though it is very nearly as valuable for feeding | OWD country. 
animais as an equal weight of dry fodder. I have The government has, at this time, two ends to 
estimated the price of the roots at 10 frances per attain, one of which is, che advancing of the wel- 
1,000 ; but this is more than they would cost a fare of cur colonies, and the otker, the encourage- 
landholder, especially if he should sow corn im-| tment of the manufacture of beet sugar. Both 
mediately after the beets are dug. I have set no would be accomplished by prohibiting the impor- 
price onthe leaves of the beets, and yet these | tation of foreign sugars. 
will furnish food for the animals of the farm from | sugar of our colonies will find an advantageous 
the middle of August till the end of October. market, and the manufactories of bect sugar will 
But, whatever profits this manufacture is capa-{ increase in number. 
ble of affording, it must always be remembered| Supposing the wants of France should be sup- 
that a want of skill in the operations, or negligence | plied by the sugar from beets, — could we not then 
in the preservation of the roots, must occasion | resime our commerce with foreign nations, by 
some losses in an undertaking, which, even at the | means of our colonial sugar 2? France would, at 
low price at which I have estimated sugar, prom- the same time, be safe from the danger of priva- 
ises sufficient remuneration in the hands of an in- | tion, and from those variations in price which are 
produced by a maritime war. 
It is a fact, that if the government do not inter- 
: est itself seriously in this important subject, neith- 
From twelve years experience I have learned,|er the colonies nor the manufactories will ever 
in the first place, that the sugar extracted from acquire a great degree of prosperity ; and one of 
beets differs from that of the sugar-cane neither | th» finest discoveries of modern times will be lost 
in color, taste, nor crystallization ; and, in the sec-| to France. 
ond place, that the manufacture of this kind of = 
sugar can compete advantageously with that of| Tae Prar Trer.— ‘the disease, termed blight, 
the sugar-cane, when the price of this last is in| which six or eight years ago, as also in 1802 to 
commerce one frane and twenty centimes perdemi- | 1808, destroyed many of our pear trees, is again, 
kilogramme. we learn, making its appearance. We have been 
These facts being established and acknowledg- | of opinion that the evi! arises ftom a minute insect, 
ed, it may be asked whether the mauufacture of} which preys upon the inner bark, Au inseet of 
beet sugar would be advantageous to agriculture. | this kind, almost imperceptible to the naked eye, 
The cultivation of beets will not prevent the pro- | has been known to destroy forests of the larch in 
duction of a single kernel of wheat, since this may | Germany. Our opin on has been much strength- 


telligeut man. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 





be made an intermediate crop, and the sowing of| ened by a conversation with Aaron ‘Thorp, Esq., 
it commenced as soon as the beets shall be dug. | who finding his trees affected has made trial of va- 
The crops of corn are better upon these lands than | rious applications, without success, until he has 
upon others, because the beets have divided and | found he thinks, an effectua! cure, in spirits of tur- 
loosened the earth, and the weeding have cleared | pentine, 
it of strange plants. 











He applies iton and about the diseased 
yart, in its unadulterated state, with a brush, 
? ’ 


bors. This kind of manufactory is out of place | 
in town, because *uying beets is much more ex-_ 


of tabor both of men and animals. + 
But ean this manufacture be reconciled with | 


But experienced agriculturists will per- | not only supplied our own wants, but furnished | 
ceive, that | have placed certain expenses at the | 2n overplus worth about 80,000,000, which we ex- | 


When this is done, the | 


| Worth RrmemBerinc.— We have been in- 
| formed, by a gentleman who has had practical 
| proof of its suecess, of a new mode of keeping 
| fruits fresh for the table, as grapes plums, &c. a 
long time after they have been gathered. It is 
simple to alternate them in layers with cotton bat- 
| ting, in clean stone jars, and to place them in a 
| chamber secure from frost. The discovery was 
;accidental. A servant in the family of Vi illiam 

Morey, of Union Village, Washington county, 
about to visit her friends secured a quantity of 
plums in this way, to preserve them until her re- 
(turn, They were found to have kept in excel- 
lent condition, long after the fruit bad disappear- 
ed in the garden, From the hint thus aflorded, 
Mr Morey, Mr Holmes, and one or two neighbors, 
laid down grapes ip this manner last fall, and 
they enjoyed the luxury of fresh, fiue fruit through 
| the winter, until the early part of Mareh.—Culti- 
| valor. 


Currant Jerry.—In reply to our correspon- 
dent Delia, who dates at Brookville, Va., we give 
the foilowing directions for making this jelly. 
Place the curratits in a stone pot, without water, 
putthe pot into a kettle of water, and simmer or 
boil the water till the currants settle into a mass. 
‘this is merely to express the juice readily, which 
being done, strain it through a woolen cloth, and 
jut it inte a clean kettle, and add one pound of 
sugar to every pint of juice. Let it heat moder- 
ately, until the scum nas risen aud is taken off: 
and when somewhat cooled, turn into tumblers, 
) cover them with white paper, punctured with a 
pin, and set the glasses under cover where the 
; sun nay shine upen them. ly thus made wi 
c po dg | Jelly thus made will 
| 
| 





Sirk Courture in Kenrucky.— Extract of a 
letter from one of our subscribers in Danville, 
| Kentucky : 
| 1, as well as many others in our state, are en- 
| gaging in the culture of silk. Some silk has been 
| raised in our state for 12 or 14 years, from the na- 
tive mulberry, which is very abundant, and makes 
psu of good quality. IT have from 25 to 30,000 
plants of the white mulberry growing from the 

seed sown last spring. They are very flourishing, 
}and [have no doubt but wil do well in’ our eli- 
/mate, I shall procure a few thousand of the Mo- 
| rus multicaulis this fall and next spring, and ex- 
| tend my native mulberries to several thousands, 
i believing, from some little experience and obser- 
vation, that as good silk can and has been made 
from that tree as we ordisarily see in the market. 
I shal feed from 4 to 600,000 worms next year on 
the native mulberry, which is the Lest evidence I 
can give of my confidence of its answering every 
purpose, and making si.k of good quality.”— Gen. 
Farmer. 





REMARKABLE FACT FOR THE Key Stone Strate, 
— ‘the number of sheep in Pennsylvania amount- 
ed in 1310, to no more than abcut 92,000, of which 
two thirds belonged to Washington County. In 
iat county there are now 700,000 nearly all of 
approved breed and yielding 1,925,000 ; ounds per 
annum. 











Five hundred and fortyseven thousand vo'umes 
of books were printed in the United States the 
last year, exclusive of repeated editions and an 
immense number of pamphlets. 
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CSBLUL ARTS, 
AN ADMIRABLE INVENTION.— We yesterday ex- 
amined Mr Edward’s Forcing Pump, now being 
exhibited at Riley & Kinney’s, 68 and 70 Corn- 
hill. We never have seen an invention which we 
are able to recommend to the public with more 
decision and satisfaction. We conceive it to bea 
public benefit — and as soon as its superiority is 
made known it must supersede most of the pumps 
now in use for many purposes. It is very com- 
pact, and occupies but little room — with simple 
and strong machinery. It stands upright like a 
common pump, and while it draws the water from 
a well with the requirement of but moderate pow- 
er, it will force it in a steady stream at the rate of 
over 60 gallons a minute to the roof of a four story 
house. We have seen the operation, and therefore 
state this with confidence. A reservoir can thus 
be filled at the top of a house for use in the cham- 
bers, er for bathing, in afew moments. After af- 
fixing a hose, the roof and outside of the house 
may be washed; or in case of a room catching 
fire, it may be flooded with water in the same time 
required to obtain one bucket. A garden may he 
watered by it—and as a convenience and pro- 
tection, being in reality a minature fire engine, it 
will become in great requisition. Colonel Amory 
and Mr Barnicoat give it their decided approba- 
tion. We advise gentlemen who are building to 
eall and examine it before they affix other pumps 
to their houses, when this, which centres in itself 
so many advantages, costs but about the same 








amount.— Galary. 


Seamens’ Lampe.— This is the name given to an 
improved lamp, constructed particularly for use 
on ship-board; but may be advantageously em- 
ployed in mechanics’ shop and elsewhere on shore. 
It is so contrived, that when hung beneath a ves- 
sel’s deck at sea, it will constantly maintain a per- 
pendicular position — the bottem or stand being 
loaded, and the body connected by a chain with a 
guard above, which answers the double purpose 
of reflecting the light, and proteeting from heat 
the wood work from which it may be suspended. 
It is a simple, but evident'y a very economical al- 
fair; as it probably costs but a trifle more than the 
ordinary tin or japan lamp; while it cannot but 
insure a great saving of oil — being free from lia- 
bility to overturn, and when properly trimmed 
emitting less smoke and consuming less oil than 
most others which afford the same quantity of 
light. For the cabin, the steerage, or the forecas- 
tle, no article of the kind can be better adapted. 
They are manufactured by Mr William Howe of 
Boston, and may be purchased in that city of A. 
Fearing, & Co. No. ] City Wharf. A specimen 
may be examined at the Inquirer Counting Room, 
— Nantucket Ing. 


. 


Mr Abe! Williams of Ashfield, has invented a 
machine which he calls the Potato Cutter, by 
which, in three minutes time, a bushel of Potatoes 
— Turnips —Apples — Pumpkins and other fruit, 
may be cut sufficiently fine for sheep — cows — 
and other cattle. The price of the machine is 
from $2 to 250. It may be seen at the Cattle 
Show Oct. 12th, 1836, in this town. We hope 
some of our mechanics will invent a simple cheap 
machine for rasping Beets, applicable to family use, 
as we are satisfied it can be done.— .Vorthampton 
Courier, 


A discovery has been made, which has created 
some sensation among the manufacturers. It is a 
process for breaking fax, ‘The flax has the ap- 
pearance of silk, and is capabie of being made into 
the finest thread, for the construction of veils, lace, 
cambric, &e. The texture is pronounced more 
beautiful than anything of the kind before mann- 
facitured.— English paper. 


| 


Uservun Inventions.— Mr Rufus Porter of this 
city, the inventor of a large number of labor-sav- 
ing machines, proposes to put ten of his useful im- 
provements into a joint stock company of $20,000 
(consisting of 20 shares of $100 each,) for the pur- 
pose of proceeding immediately to manufacture 
the articles, Not more than five dollars per share 
will be required until at least three of the said in. 
ventions shall have been patented, and the busi- 
ness of building or manufacturing the same shall 
have been established. ‘The profits arising from 
these will be applied to introducing the others in 
the same way, so that it is believed the whole may 
he brought into use without any farther instalments 
being required, and none at any rate will be re- 
quired except by a vote of two thirds of the stock- 
holders, After the business is fully established, 
the profits will of course be divided among the 
holders of the stock. 

Most of these inventions and improvements 
have been tested and found to operate in the most 
satisfactory manner. One of the most important, 
as we think, is the Curved Float Water Whicel, 
which by frequently repeated experiments evinces 
a superiority of nearly fifiy per cent over the ordj- 
nary water wheel, yet is in fact One of the cheap- 
est construction. 

The plan adopted by Mr Porter for bringing his 
improvements into use is certainly a rather rovel 
one, yet we do not perceive that it is open to any 
objections, A bare examination of the mode!s of 
these inventions is sufficient to satisfy any oue of 
their practical utility, and we have no doubt the 
stock will soon be taken up.— Daily Times. 





Suoear Rerinery at East Boston.— This es- 
tablishment was incorporated a few years since 
with a capital of $150,000, which has since been 
increased to $250,000. ‘[t is located near the Fer- 
ry landing, and the building is one of the largest 
and best constructed in this part of the country. 
It is 135 feet in length and 75 in width, and is 
eight stories high — including the basement, nine 
floors are occupied. 

The works have been in partial operation for 
upwards of a year — and the quantity of raw su- 
gar which is refined at the present time, amounts 
to about 40 boxes Cuba, daily, or upwards of eight 
tons.— To do this, only about forty laborers are 
employed, the greater part of the work being 
executed by steam power, which causes an enor- 
mous reduction of manual labor. The sugar 
boilers are put in operation by steam ; the rooms 
are warmed by steam in winter; the ovens for the 
purpose of drying the loaves, are heated by steam ; 
the water is furnished to every room in any desir- 
ed quantity, by steam ; the raw materia's are all 
tuken into the building by steam and transported 
from one apartment to another. 

The sugar which is principally used for refin- 
ing, is the brown Havana, and Manilla, and the 
quality of the refined sugar manufactured at this 











made in this country and is now in great demand 
—nearly all of it being sold for consumption in 
this vicinity. 

It is in contemplation shortly to increase the 
business of this establishment to its full extent — 
when itis probable that about sixteen tons of brown 
Havana or Manilla sugar, will be transformed into 
superior loaf sugar, daily or about 6000 tons per 
year.— Boston Journal. 


Srarcu From Porarors.— We are informed 
that the maunfacture of Starch from Potatoes has 
engaged the attention of our enterprising neigh- 
bors in Vermont, and already become an impor- 
tant article of commerce, it being employed toa 
great extent by the New Eugland cotton manu- 
fuctures and calico printers, with much success, as 
a substitute for wheat starch for the purposes of 
sizing and finishing cloths. Its superiority over 
wheat starch is conceded, we learn, by many of 
the principal manufacturing establishments. It 
gives to fabrics a more brilliant and elastic finish, 
requires less in quantity and bears a_ less price ; 
three important considerations, which we should 
suppose would induce every manufacturer to try 
The mode of prepara- 
tion is simi'ar to that observed in wheat starch, ex- 
cept that it requires a slight ferment tior, which ie 
pro:luced by exposing it to the air for a short pe- 
riod.— New Bedford Gaz. 


the experiment of is use. 


Sirk Paint Worxs.— ‘the site of Phillips’s 
Mills, or Waterhbill, in Lynn, including the Pond, 
and about s x zercs of land adjacent, has recently 
heen purchased by Heury A. Breéd, Esq. A new 
building of brick, 88 f-et by 49, and 5 stories 
high, is to be added to the establishment for the 
printing of Silks. At these works Silks and 
Ginghams are putup in a style superior to any- 
thing-of the kind we have ever seen, and we be- 
lieve that they are excelled by nothing of the kind 
in this country. Mr Breed is about forming a 
new company with a capital, gf one hundred thous- 
and dollarss— a new pond isto. be dug, larger 
than the other, and the whole works are to be car- 
ried on with energy, which will constitute another 
very considerable item in the prosperity of the 
town.—Lynn Star. 


A new discovery has lately been made in the 
ruins of Pompeii, which will furnish a rare trea, 
to the antiquarian. ‘There were found in a smal! 
and ordinary-looktng house, several pictures in 
fresco, 14 vases of silver, and various kinds of 
coins, 29 of them gold, besides other sirhilar arti- 
cles of great value in antiquarian science, The 
impressions on the coins are of the age of the first 
emperors.— Nashville Rep. 


New way To Fatren Hocs.—It is said tha 
Animal Magnetism is likely to do something yet. 
—- Mr Poyen, lately leeturing at Bangor, has pro- 
duced quite a sensation in that city. He bas learnt 
thern the art of fattening hogs, by scratching theis 
backs with an iron hoop.— Lowell Cour. 


Frost.— The New Hampshire papers inform 
us that slight successive frosts in that region, have 
changed the color of several fields of corn, Some 
fields are completely ruined, and the owners are 

















establishment is said to be equal to any which is 


cutting them up.— Ib. 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Some considerable time has now passed since) mi'd, and add greatly to the improvement of the 


we yielded, slowly and with difficulty, to the be- 
lief, that the introduction of silk culture in’ this 
country would be extended widely and profitably : 
and since adopting that opinion, we have made 
continually repeated efforts to impress on the peo- 
ple of Virginia, and the other southern states, the 
superiority of their facilities — in better climate, 
cheaper land, and surplus and now less expensive 
hands — for carrying on this new business, over 
those of our northern countryinen, who have al- 
ready proved the advantages to be derived, and 
are investing large capitals in numerous adventures 
for this object. 


labor. 
persons infirm from either tender or advanced 
age, may be, and annually are, employed profitably, 
according to their measure of bodily power, Yet 
still it is considered profitable to divert: much of 
this labor to the silk business: and that too, ina 
climate so rigorous that artificial heat must be 
used frequently in rearing the worms, and the 
best kinds of mulberries are often greatly injured 


Fortunately, every poor female, and a’l 


In New Eugland, where most of 
these efforts are making, there is no superfluity of 


ANT:CIPATED CHANGE IN THE AG'ACULTURE | sugar, and the use of the pulp as food for eatile, 


if not killed to the ground, by such severe winters | 


as the last. In Virginia, there is no difficulty as 
to climate — thousands Row unemployed and ex- 
pensive hands might be given to the work — and 
lands, now uoprofitable or neglected, and at very 
low prices, would serve as well for planting, as 
those selling ten or twenty times as high in New 
Knugland. Putting all views of greater pecuniary 
profits aside, if the silk culture could be establish 
ed in Virginia, without any absolute loss to the un- 
dertakers, a great moral and political benefit would 
be gained, in giving the bread of independence and 
of honest labor, to thousands of destitute females, 
who have now no resource butto live on the char- 
ity of others, or to starve on their own ill-paid la- 
bor of the needle, 

Another new kind of industry now seems like- 
ly to be introduced, and established with protit — 
and’ which, in a different manner, offers great 
benefit to the agriculture of a large portion of the 
United States. ‘This is the making of sugar from 
beets. 
ly, we considered this scheme worthless, and ab- 
surd in every country that could freely iniport su- 
gar produced from the cane —and that this spe- 
cies of industry, which could not be established 
by the iron despotism of Napoleon, and the pro- 
tection afforded by his “ continual system,” could 
not exist in times of peace and of comparatively 
free trade, But we have been forced to yield the 
opinion to such facts as are presented in the letter 
of Professor Cooper, and other pieces inthis No, 
which are but specimens of many that have re- 
cently appeared. If, as seems to be undeniable, 
beet sugar can be made cheaper than that of the 
eane can be bought, there is an end of all question 
and doubt as to profit, There is also an agricul- 
tural benefit to be expected from the new culture 
of beets, for sugar, that is very important, aud that 
isan additi n to all the pecuniary profit expeeted 
from the sale of sugar, and the profits of live stock 
fed on the pulp left after the saecharine matter 
has been expressed. This is the introduction in 
our farming of what is so greatly needed, an in- 
ereased extent of culture of roots, or green and 
meliorating crops, to take the place of our too €x- 
tensive grain culture. The culture of bects for 


We readily confess, that until very receut- | 


} 
| 


| published in the Annales, it is stated by the Min- 


| bled. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


—— 


must recessarily make the rotation of crops more 


| soil — and by this means, wou'd ultimately add 
|very fur more .o the fertility and wealth of a 
}country, than as much grain culture, even though 
jthe pecuniary profits to the farmer, at first, might 
|be no more. The same important consideration 
applies alse, though in a different manner, to. silk 
culture, Shus it may well happen, that the in- 
troduction of these two new kinds of culture, even 
though not attended with greater pecuniary prof ts, 
|(or not much greater,) at first, would be produc- 
|tive ultimately of far greater to each individual 
' farmer, as well as of greater moral and _ political 
| benefits to the nation, 

‘this important consideration of the advantage 
of beet culture to a rotation of crops, is properly 
appreciated in France. ‘ibe Jatest French article 
on the subject that we have seen is from the pen 
of M. Soulange Bodin, and appeared in the An- 
nales de VAgriculture Francaise for April, 1836. 
We offer a_ translation of a passage on this head, 

“The Viscount Morel de Vinde, in these Me- 
moirs, has then presented the sugar beet as being 
the best, or rather the only kind of tilled plants 
which, in the four-shift rotation can usefully be 
substituted for the year of naked fallow (to prepare 
for wheat:) and he thus considers as counected 
the universal perfection of our agriculture, with 
| the manufacture itself of sugar from beets: a man- 
ufacture whieh, by its indefinite extension, and 
demand continually renewed, ought to give great- 
er encouragement to the culture of this plant, 
| which is susceptible of having, from this moment, 
a general use, and a certein sale. Tndeed he says, 
ihe (making perfect the) four-shift rotation, consists 
im finding a plant that is not exhausting to the soil 
— of which the tillage is confined to one year, 
and serves well to cleanse and to pulverize the 
soil — and of which the products, not yielding a 
kind of food for men before indigenous, or be- 
longing to the ccuntry, shall however be in gen- 
eral use, and command certain and ready sale. 


| 
| 


| 











The beet, applied to the making of sugar, fulfils 
perfectly the conditions of the problem.” *  * 
“ft may also be observed, that the plant which by 
the ; roduction of this sugar, renders possible che 


| universal improvement of agricu'ture, furnishes 
besides, by its remains, (as food) the best of all 
manures from cattle. This plant fulfils so com- 
pletely all the conditions required from tillage 
crops, that it would be necessary to substitute it 
for the naked fal.ows, even though it should not 
yie'd otherwise (and at first) such rich or impor- 
tant products,” 

In the report of the Council of Agriculture, 
Manufsctures and Commerce, which was also 


ister of Commeree (presiding at the meeting) that 
the manufactories of France in 1835, yielded 25 
millions of kilogrammes of beet sugar, of the value 
of 35 fraues the quintal, which is equal to one 
third of the annual consumption of the kingdomn ; 
that 50,000 hectares of land were then subjected 
to the culture of the plant; and that in those parts 
of France where the culture was established ona 
large scale, the value of the lands had been in- 
creased, and in many cases even had been dou- 


According to the present imperfect lights on this 





subject, we fear that the beet culture will not suit 
Virginia, But its| 





n region so warm in Eastern 








introduction will be a benefit sufficiently impor- 
tant, even if confined to the regions lying more 
north and west. It is probable that the fanaticism 
of the “aboli ‘onists” may be mingled with the 
motives t» - aead this culture in the north — and 
that one ct the results may be an effort to lessen 
the cons: 1: pron of sugar from the cane, as being 
the product of slave labor. Be it so. This fanat- 
icism cannot exert any part of its tremendous 
force more harmlessly to the sofith, or mere ben- 
eficially to the north, than in promoting the eaten- 
sion of this new culture — Far. Reg. 
FRUIT, 

Why are some fruits improved in sweetness by 
drying or half withering on the trees? 

Jecause their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why should grapes hang on the vine until they 
are perfectly ripe ? 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper af- 
ter they are gatherel, 

Why shou'd grapes be eaten soon after they 
are gathered ? 

Because unlike other fruits, grapes do not im. 
preve in flavor after gathering. 

Why should the crowns be removed from ripe 
pine-apples ? 

Zecause, when suffered to remain, they live 
upon the fruit till they have steked out all the 


goodness, 

Why does an apple, when cut, first appear white 
and after a time brownish ? 

Becau e a fermentation arises from the rest of 
the fruit absorbing the oxygen of the atmosphere ; 
the apple having previously been, by its tough 
skin, protected from the contact of the air.— 
Denovan. 

Why are certain apples called russetings ? 

Because of their russet or reddish brown colour. 

Why should raspberries be eaten from the bush? 

Because their flavor is the most fleeting of all 
fruit. Even a few hours will diminish it, and on 
the bush the flavor does not contiuue above two 
or three days after the fruitis ripe. If kept for 
two or three days when gathered the flavor is al- 
most entirely gone. 

Why has the barberry been banished from the 
hedgerows of England, where it formerly grew in 
great abundance ? 

Beeause it was generally believed to be injuri- 
ous to the growth of corn. 

This belief has been treated as a vulgar preju- 
dice ; but the fructifieation of the barberry is in- 
complete, unless the stamens be irritated by insects, 
when the filaments suddenly contract towards the 
germ. Theo flowers are therefore, by a beautiful 
arrangement of nature, peculiarly attractive to in- 
sects; and thus the barberry may become injuri- 
ous to neighboring plants. 

Why are chesputs best preserved through win- 
ter in sand ? 

Because, if there be any maggots in the ches- 
nuts, they will come out, and work up through 
the sand to get air. 

Why is fern preferable to straw for the bed be- 
tween the layers of fruit ? 

Because it does not impart the musty flavor 
which is ~o often produced by the straw, 

Why are the autumnal fruits, as plums, pears, 
&c. more crude and indigestible than those of 


summer ? 
Because in part, of the state of the constitution. 
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‘Thus, at the commencement p paneer the sys- [ ing » shies twelve beiesiioesl pout, pan giving 
tem is more nerved and braced by the atmosphere | promise of celebrity perbaps equal to his name- 
of winter and spring, and by the drier food which | sake. 

necessity obliges us to take at those seasons 3 50 | 
that the cooling fruits of summer are wholesome | hay, and was in most successful use of the patent’ 
trom their opening the boweis, &c. But it is not | revolving horse rake, 
wonderful that a continuance of watery aud nu- | does the work of six men with the common rake | 
tritious food like fruit should, towards the autumn, or from two to three acres per hour. He says, 
produce debi ity in constitutions partly predispos- | that to adapt the rake to rough ground, it is only 
ed to it, by the continual and relaxing heat of the necessary to make the rake shorter — say six feet | 
summer months.— Knowledge for the People. 





instead of ten. 





A FARM. | 
The editor of the Vermont Chronicle in a let- | ug Of agricultural papers. 
ter from Wilkesbarre, Pa. June 13, gives the ful- All the land of this farm is now worth $100 per 
lowing account of a farm which he visited near “re. The average net profit of the whole may 
that place. | be estimated at $10 per acre. Prices for two 
This farm extends from the bank of the river | ™onths 
one mile, embracing in one rectangular plat 160 0@ts 50 cts.; hay $10; flour $6 25. 
I was shown first a} pect for crops of grain in the country generally 
the ensuing season, is poor, and high p.ices are 
going the first dressing with the corn barrow and anticipated. Crojs in this velley are better than 
awaited the second and third dressing by the im- | in other parts. 1 find the severity of winter before 
plement called the cultivator — the hoe not being | last, made great havoe among trees in this region. 
used at all. Sixty bushels to the acre is the ordi- | Peach trees nearly all destroyed — plums, a great 
nary yield. Adjoining this was a field of 25 acres |}many —also cherries and pears, together with 
of oats, in excellent condition and promise. IT was | Some forest trees. I left the premises of this 
next shown a field of about the same quantity of plain, unpretending, but successful farmer, with 


| 
wheat, of the speci es blue stem and white flint. h 


The pros- 
acres of level bottom land. 


field (25 acres) of Indian corn. ‘This was under- | 
} 


Thirty bushe!s is an average yield to the acre for | high scientific character; inasn.uch as the former 


wheat on thisland. This e¢ rop was suffering from | is the realization of the latte r—its ultimate aim 
the Hessian fly. On examining several stems || aud result. 

found, near the ground and imbedded beneath the | 
outer sheath, from one to five of the flies in the | BREAKING VICIOUS COWS. 
chrysalis state. The effect of this is to weaken BY A YOUNG FARMER. . 

the plaut and cause it to fall down, perbaps to | I observe on the 236th page of the current vol- 
break off and die. After the fly is hatched it j ume ot the Farmer, a communication sign-d «C, 
does no injury to the wheat. This fly is doing | P.” in which the writer doubts of the practicabili- 
great injury to the wheat in this region. Let me |ty of the method of breaking cows described in 
suggest to the bug-catchers to deyote more atten- | the 27th number. Now, although fam not an old 
tion to the whole natural history of insects, espe-|'™an, 1am nevertheless an old mitker, and have 
cially pernicious ones, The man who will devel- been occupied in the management of cows of all 
upe the changes and periods, and habits of the | Sorts from childhood. Some have been very gen- 
Hessian fly, the cut worm, &c. with a view to| tle and well broken, while others, and not a few, 
remedies tor their ravages, will do the state more | Were insufferably outrageous kickers. But no 
service than the barren exhibition of fifty cabinets COW under my management ever continued bad | 
of insects with pins stuck through their backs, | ong —I have always speedily overcome them, by | 
The cut worm is also making great ravages with | # method very similar to that described in the 27th | 
the corn. My agricultural friend says that in his | ‘number of this paper. There was one old cow 
experience, he has found deep and thorough | that had been perhaps well broken ; but she was 
ploughing the most effectual remedy. The worm | completely spoiled by bad treatment from two lit- 
or its eggs, lying near the surface, if the soil is | tle boys who had the milking of her todo; a 
turned but slightly, the insect is soon warmed by short time after she came under my cere, she was 
the sun’s influence, and awakes to life just in sea- | one of the best behaved cows I ever saw. I ain 
son to cut the dorn in its tenderest state. In the | not surprised that C. P. has considered milking 
other cuse, it does not emerve till the corn is out | ove of the most unpleasant chores to be perform- 


With a horse and boy he | 


He deplores the dilatoriness of his | 
fellow farmers in seizing hold of the improvements 
} in utensils, in modes of Cultivation, and in the read- | 


past as follows: wheat $1,25; corn 75cts. ; | 


as much satisfaction as I should a model farm of | 


| kaeter of one cow ee was | ailliee dina large fie ld 
by a boy who did not understand his business. 
|The cow was goo encugh in the first place, but 


Mr B. stated that he usually cut sixty tons of | she was once frightened and ran off; the milker 


chased her round the field till he aovndent her, 
and then commenced whipping her. From that 
time commenced her career of racing. If a boy 
had a long run after her, so much the more se- 
| Vere was the whipping he gave her in the corner 
where he was to milk her. The consequence 
Was, that she always touk care to keep in the 
bread field, and never by any means to approach 
| the dreaded spot where she was to receive the 
| thunderbolt of vengeance, The effeet could not 
| possibly be otherwise. Not three weeks ago I 
}cured a high strung, spirited young cow of run- 
ning about, in a single lesson, though | had a very 
large yard to operate in. How? I drove her 
|into acorner, and began to milk her, and every 
| time she left it, | gave her no rest, until she was 
| approaching it again, when [ treated her kindly, 
| She soon learned what I meant, and in a day or 
| two her very nature seemed changed.— Genesee 
| Farmer. 


| senseisncelapiaianinieicatamettids 


KEEPING LAMBS, 





A correspondent, ina Jate number of the Far- 
mer, in giving an account of a disease which at- 
tacked the lambs dropped in the spring of the 
year, (a swelling under the throat which proved 
very fatal,) seems induced to attribute it to the 
mode of feeding the ewes through the winter, 
which was for a while, by giving them good hay 
and a sheaf of oats cut green and we!l cured, and 
jafter the oats were expended, a sheaf of grown 
wheat was substituted for them. What effect the 
grown wheat might have had on the ewes and 
their offspring I cannot say, bnt | am confident no 
such effect should be attributed to the oats. Some 
of the best flocks of sheep I have ever been ac- 
quainted with, were fed with good hay and a dai- 
ly sheaf or two of oats, and with the best success, 
no injury in any case resulting from their use. 
| Where fresh food is not at hand, such as turnips 
or beets, oats will be found the best substitute, es- 
pecially if they are cut while green and thorough- 
ily cured. A friend of ours last fall sold off his 
whole flock of sheep, with the exception of thirty 
lambs, which he kept as the basis of another flock, 
They were kept through the winter on good hay 
and a bundle of oats a day, and notwithstanding 
the severity of the season, kept in good order, or 
rather were fat. ‘This spring they averaged a 
trifle over three pounds of wool a bead, though of 
a high merino grade. 1 have never seen or heard 


| 


} 











of its power. He has detected two species of equal | ed, when he cannot cure kickers. Now, lL always 
numbers, a large and a small. Both are indiffer- | comsidered it as one of the most pleasant, and 1 | 
ent as to what they eat,—they eat the first thing| have never foun! a kicker whieh I could not very 
they come at whether corn or wormwood. speedily cure: so that | could not set my pail di- 
My friend next shewed me a pasture of 25 acres, | rectly under her so as to be as convenient as pos- 
in which were twenty head of cattle, mostly cows | sible for milking, wichout the least danger of hav- 
of the Durham Short Horned and Devonshire | ing it upset. 
breed. These were in so good case, so sleek, and ! acknowledge that “a vicious cow ought never 
so well favored, that to one who the past winter, | to be raised ;” they are nevertheless very frequent- 
had lived in the region of scarcity, it was truly a/ly raise |, and we must take them, often, as we 
relief to the eye. ‘The avima'sseemed to have an | find them. If a cow is an excellent milker, but 
instinct of their good case and the source of it for} withal a great “shin batterer,” IT should prefer 
they came around their master like so many dogs ;| curing her by twenty minutes labor, to “ disposing 
one pulled his handkerehief from his pocket, oth- | of her for beef.” 
ers sought his hands and face with thir gross There is another bad habit which some cows 





of lambs being diseased in the manner spoken of 
by your correspondent ; and as others in his vi- 
cinity would seem not to have been troubled in 
the same way, the probability is that it was owing 
to some local cause which may pever again be 
operative, though it is barely possible the grown 
wheat fed in the sheaf may bave been an agent 
in the business. Should it again occur, observa 

tions will enable him to detect the cause, and of 
course indicate an appropriate preventive or rem- 

edy.— Ib. 


More THan a Bursren! — Mr J. A. Morton of 
Hadley just sheared from a Merino Buck, eight 
pounds and two ounces of fine wool! Who can 
go ahead of Squire Morton ?— Northampton Cou- 








tongues. Foremost among them was the bull de- | have, that I have found more difficult to cure them 
nominated Jack Downing, three years old, weigh-' of, than kicking; and that is running about. | 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMEK, 
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| tion inthis branch of our business, with despatch and 
| accusacy. 


WV SYECLANMH FARMBR, 





BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUG. 31, 1836. | 


Frower Seeps.— In this line we shall have every 
variety that the amateur gardener and florist can desire, as 
| bes . 2 ~ 
| we have a choice and large collection growing at Lan- 


NOTICE. | easter Garden as usual, to which we shall add a large 
New England Farmer and Seed Establishment, | jj portation of fluwer seeds from a respectable house in 


Josern Breck & Co. give notice to their friends and | London, embracing all the most choice and rare varieties 
the former correspondents of the late Georce C. Bar- | to be obtained from any source. 
Rett, that they have formed a copartnership under the | Butrovs Roots.— We shall receive in seasoa the 


above name, and have purchased of the Administratrix | Enest assortment of Hyacinths and other Dutch Bulbs 
of said Barrett's estate, the New England Farmer aud | 4, introduced into the country. ‘The Hyacinth in par 


Seed Establishment, and hope by unremitting attention, | 4: ..14- were selected by the senior partner, who knows 
not only to sustain the credit to which it has attained lie personal acquaintance with the different varieties, 
under the administration of its late lamented proprietor, | that they are such as will gi ve universal satisfaction to 
but also to make it the most complete concern in the den inleattess off tite Hucaclte of the parlor and green- 
country. house. Tulips, Paony, Lilies, Narcissus, Ranunculus, 
Gladiolus, &c. &c. have also been ordered in great vari- 
ety. 

Dauvtas.— We have an unrivalled collection of this 
maguificent flower, to which we intend to add by direct 


importation from England a selection of the finest new 
varieties lor the spring sales. 


As we present ourselves to tlhe public, it will perhaps, 


be expected of us to say in a few werds, what we design 
to do, to sustain and increase the eredit of the establish- 
ment. 
ist.— Publications. 
Tur New Escranp Farmen is one of the oldest ag- 
ricultura!l papers in the Union, which, under the editorial 
‘ ~ . 
care of the present Conductor, has acquired a character GREEN HOUSE PLANTs.— Our arrangements we such 
as to enable us to execute orders of every description in 
yet we think it falls somewhat short of the spirit of the | this line of business at one day’s notice. 
age. We, therefore, intend to make a vigorous effort to | Favit axp ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HERBA- 
raise it to a standard of excellence hitherto unknown: 





equally high as that of any other periodical of the kind ; 


cous plants ofevery description will be furnished at short 


to make it every way suitable forthe enlightened and | yotice, and at nursery prices. 


intelligent yeomanry of our country. 
We intend to furnish ourselves with all the prominent 
foreign agricultural periodicals and p»pers of the day, 


Grass Seeps will furm an important item in our busi- 
ness. We shall be enabled to furnish grass seeds of ev- 


_ ©’ | ery variety, warranted true, and pure. 
from which we shall glean and transfer to the N. E. 


Booxs.— We shall have a good assortment of agricul- 
tural books always on hand ofthe most approved Amer- 
ican and English authors. 


Farmer, all which, we think will be practicable or pro- 
fitable in American husbandry. We respectfully solicit 
the correspondence of practical cultivators ; we wish for f nes ' : ‘ 
the plain results of their experience, rather than fine We think we shall be justified in saying, that in con- 
nexion with the very extensive collection of agricultu- 
ral implements, &c. in the Agricultural Warehouse in 
the same building, another establishment of equal im- 
portance and magnitude cannot be found in the union, 
where the agriculturist and florist may find a greater as- 


sortment of every kind of seed, tree, plant or implement. 


spun theorie swhich appear well on paper but are difficu!t 
practice The paper will be devoted entirely to the 
interest of the Farmer: excluding from it all that will 
not be acceptable to the great majority of its readers, 
leaving for another paper to record the progress of flori- 
culture, and the results of the amateur in the more orna- 


mental branches of culture. Having thus stated our intentions, we can only make 


Tue Horticurturat Rearsrer will be devoted prin- | our best acknowledgments to the public for past favors 
cipally to the cultivation of fruits aud flowers. The sen- | and solicit their continuance, assuring them that we are 
ior partner of the company having long been practically 
and scientifically acquainted in this department of cul- 
ture, hopes by taking this work under his more imme- 
diate care to make it correspond in some degree with 
many of the excellent English periodicals which are at 
the present time published, and to which we have access. 


now ready to execute orders of every description in our 
line of business. 


JOSEPH BRECK, 
EDWARD CHAMBERLIN, J.rz 








Boston Asytum ano Farm Scssvor.— We were very 
much gratified, on the 26th inst. in joining a party of 
ladies and gentlemen from Boston, and its vicinity, in 
an excursion to Thompson's Island, in Dorchester Bay 
This delightful Island is the seat of one of the most use 
ful and laudable charitable institutions, which exists in 
this or any other country. It is entitled “ the Boston 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys;"’ and it 
was incorporated by an act of the Mass Legislature, dat- 
ed March 4th, 1835. The officers of the Institution for 
the years 1836-7 are Samuel T. Armstrong, President, 
Jonathan Phillips, Vicec President, Henry B. Rogers, 


Secretary, William Hales, Treasurer. Managers, John 
under our own immediate inspection at Lancaster Gar- | fp. Williams, John Tappan, Moses Grant, Francis Park- 


den and from other responsible sources, we have or- man, Joseph Tuckerman, Charles C. Payne, William 
dered from: Holland and Eugland a large stock of Gray, Benjamin A. Gould, Henry B. Rogers, Henry Up- 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and a great variety of other seeds ham, Thomas Carey, and Edward S. Rand. A pamphlet 
not usually raised in this country, which will enable US | was presented to each of the visitors, constituting the 
to execute orders to any amount, and of every descrip- party, which contained the Act of Incorporation, Report 


In a pecuniury point of view, the continuation of the 
Register is of little consequence to the proprietors, as 


the price at which it was started is much too low un- 
less a large subscription list can be obtained. ‘There is 
however, a respectable number of names upon our books 
which will warrant its continuation, hoping that we may 
increase the number of its patrons until we shall be en- 
abled thereby, to add some embellishments to the work, 
which in the present state of things we shall be unable 
to do. 
2d.— Garden Seeds, &c. 





In addition to the large assortment grown this season 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lon the farm. It is the design of the Directors to render 


| 























of the Directors, &c. From the latter document we learn 
that the whele number of boys in the school is 100. Of 
these 65 were born in Boston; 2l elsewhere in New 
England, and 14 are foreigners, or the children of for- 
eigners 





Seventynine children are sustained wholly by 
the charity of the Institution. These ‘are either or- 
phans without friends to protect them, or the children of 
parents, for the most part widowed mothers, whose pov- 
erty or inability to support them, the result sometimes 
of misfortune, but too often of improvitence and vice, 
still leaves the children to such physical suffering and 
moral exposure, as render them fit subjects for the char- 
ity of this institution. 





“ The boys daily attend the instructions 9/ the school, 
under the care of Mr Curtis, both morning and afternoon 
They are there taught the elements of useful knowledge, 
reading, writing, arithmetic and geography ; and special 
attention is paid to their moral and religious culture.” 

* * ” * . * 

“ Besides the daily instruction of the school, the boys, 

are employed as their strength and capacity may admit 


the Farm at once a source of support to the justitution, 
and of useful employment tothe children.” * * * * 

* The religious instruction of the children isa prima- 
ry and sacred object in this, as it must always be in such 
Institutions. Besides the general moral instruction con- 
veyed with the lesson of the school and the passin + op- 
portunities of each day, the Pupils attend prayers morn- 
ing and evening. ‘They are collected on Sunday in the 
Sunday School, and receive from their Teacher in the 
regular service of that day instruction adapted to their 
spiritual wants and capacity "’ &e &c. 

We should, with pleasure make further extracts from 
the interesting pamphlet from which the above is taken 
but our limits will not permit. We must conclude for 
the present, with brief notices of the excursion. The 
ladies and gentlemen invited to be present were furnish- 
ed with a passage and excellent accommodations on 
board the steamboat Gen. Lincoln. Among the gentle- 





men present were his Excel.ency Gov. Evererr, His 
Honor Sam’: T ArmstroxG, Mayor of Boston and many 





others of the first standing in the Community. The pu- 
pils were examined by Mr Curtis by questions in Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Biblical History, &e. &c., and evine- 
eda proficiency, which was truly surprising. Captain 
Chandler, who superintends the cultivation of the Farm, 
and directs the practical and manual operations of the 
young farmers, took up the examination, and asked ques- 
tions on agricultural topics, which received prompt and 
correct answers. Many of thes! questions and answers 
developed information connected with the culture of 
plants and the physiology of vegetation, which was be- 
yond the reach and acquirements of most veterans in 
theory and practice of agriculture. The company as- 
sembled appeared to be surprised as well as delighted 
by the extent and accuracy of the information conveyed 
by these almost infantile pupils,on the most abtruse as 


well as important topics connected with culture and ru- 
ral economy. 


His Excellency, Governor Everett, addressed the pu- 
pils, their instructers, and the assembly in an extempora- 
neous but beautiful and appropriate discourse, of which 


nothing short of a correct full length report could give 
in adequate idea. 


He contrasted the present situation 
and prospects of the young members of the Asylum, with 
what they were, and inall probability must have been, 
had the Institution never existed, in a manner, which 
suffused every eye, and decply affected every heart 
present. ‘Then fullowed a nice collation, survey of the 

















accommodations for lodging and boarding the boys, a 
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ramble over the farm to view improvements, &c. ull the 
return of the steamer from Hingham put an end to the 
most profitable, as well as the most pleasing party and 
excursion we ever attended 
PRICE CURRENT. 
Condensed from the Boston Courier. 

Flour has advanced daily since our list report, and 
Gene-see stands one dollar higher than last Saturday. 
The market is in so unsettled a state that it is dificult to 
give quotations that will be any guide to the market. 

Grain. The highest rates for corn have been obiain- 
ed, and, altiiwugh 40,000 bushels arrived last week it bas 
neatly all been sold, as well as some cargoes to arrive, 





Dealers 
There 


at considerable advance on Jast week's prices. 
have had an unusual demand from the country. 
is no Rye except in dealers hands. 

Por ., is held with firnmess at the late advance ; prime 
Lard is rather searee and prices well maintained. 

Wool sales have been moderate without change m 
prices. 

Hay. We obtain our report of this article from Mr 
Bradfurd, the City Weigher, and the price given may be 
relied upon as correct. A lot of old hay sold this morn- 
ing for g1 43 per hundred, aad many loads bring prices 
not much varying from it, but the average prices for old 
hay is as quoted. : 

Neighbor Thompson, of the Basre Gazette, will please 
to take notice of this. 

Sirk Cocoons. It is impossible for us to give the ex- 
act market price of this article 
varied but little from $3 per bushel. 
sold fur less Purchasers are wiiling to give more this 
season. We will buy at this office, all the Cocoons that 
are brought us, if they are superior, at the highest price 
We give the price today at 3.00 to $5 00 per 
bushel. But itis a difficult aiticle to buy. There is no 
standard fixed. Mr Whitmarsh, of Northampton adver- 
tises that he is making experiments to purchase Cocoons 
by the pound, toregulate the price according to the age 
of tl.e Cocoon. 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Aucust 29, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At market 960 Beef Cattle, 365 Stores, 4380 Snecp, 
and 410 Swine. 
Sheep, and nearly all the Stores unsold. 

Prices —Beef Cattle — Prices have declined about 
50c the 100 lbs and we reduce onr quotations to cories- 
pond, viz: extrag6é; first quality 525 2575; second 
quality $4 75a $5; third quality $3 75 a 4 25. 

Stores — Sufficient sales were not effected to estab- 


Last year the price 
Many lots were 


quoted. 


lish prices. 

Steep and Lambs — A further decline has been sub- 
mitted to. Ordinary jots were taken at 150 and $2; 
better qualities at 2 12,2 25,250, and275. Wethers at 
2 50, 275, $3 and 325 

Swine — Sales as follows : lot old Barrows at &c; lot 
of selected Barrow Shoats at 9; lot to peddleat 7 for 
Sows and 8 for Burrows. At retail, Shoats, 9 for Sows 
and 10 for Barrows. 








COU .TRY SEAT AND FARM, 

The subscriber offers for sale, his Estate, situated on Jama- 
ica Hil', Jomaica Plains Parish, Roxbury, five miles from 
Boston common — formerly the estate owned and .ceupied 
by Gov Samuel Adams, The Farm contains filty acres of 
land, well supplied with a number of never failing springs of 
water, and for farming purposes is oue of the best farms in 
the country. The hoase is new, large and convenient, calcu 
lated ‘or summer aud winter residence, built of the best sea- 
soned materials, and all the labor paid by the diy, conse- 
quently isa first rate house, Barns and out buiidings all in 
good order and convement. 

For purity of air for extensive and beautiful prospects, th s 
situation bas no equal in New England. and is an inviting 
silustionte a gent eman of taste, that has a fer spare dollars. 

duly 27. H. COWING. 


About 200 Beef Cattle, several lots of | 





WANTED. 


For aterm of years,a place suitable for gardening, con- 


tuning 4or 5 acres, with buildings to accomodate a small | 


funily. A’ deseription. with terms of rent directed to A. bs. 
(*. and left soon at this office, will be duly attended to. 
Aug 24, 


COCOONS WANTED. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pry $4 per bushel for | 


cocoons (of the first qualtty) raised tne present year— the | 


cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
ether by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
cried mmmediately alter, in the sun, unt! they are perfectly 
dry and will ratde by shakmg, and caretully “packed in dry 
loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks's, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis ane 
also weil fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes — itis so Cheap itis within 
ihe power of almost any one to vbtain. 

lustructions for spinuing silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk. aud knituug silk 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adam 
Biooks on reasonable terms. Communications (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10 


—and dressing «1 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION, 

Just published and for saleby Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Territile Uractoration 
aud other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M.D, and mem- 
berot uo less than Nineteen very learned Societies. 
American Editicn. ; 

April 27. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Farmer's Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos G Fessenden, the Agnerican Orchardis , 
by Wiliam Keurick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden ‘These are bound to match, at 83 tor the set, or 
wi lhe sold separately for 81 each volume 

Ruffin’s Exsay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 ets. 

Mrs Child's Frugai Housewife, 50 ets, 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, 

Comstork’s do. 30 ets. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

L oucon’s Complete Works. 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- 
nected with Agricu ture, Horticulture and Rural Eecnomy, 

Jue 22. P 
FAKM FOR SALE, 

For sale a Farm in Bed'ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
rom Boston and 10 from Lowell, coutainiog 104 acres oclis 
ding about lo acres covered with a valuable growth ot wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years. 
he garden contains about 3 acres under the highest eultiva 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs which have been collected at much labor and « xpense ; 
attached to the garden isa Green House filled with thrifty 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants wh ch 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm 
is under good cultivation and together wish the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Frits, such as Apples, Pears 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds. 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &e., which the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
on the west by Coneord River, which is well supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or 
shooting. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms 
whieh will be liberal, apply to the subseriver in Boston or at 
the Farin, JAMES VILA. 

RASPBERRIES, 

Por sale at the New England Seed Store, deliverable any 
time hefore tre Ist of November, 3900 best Euelish Rasp- 
berry Roots, in fine order. 3t Aug. 10. 


FRENCii SUGAR BEET. 
A valuable root for the table when vounge, and for Catth 
when lully grown ; Vv rv productive. & to 2 1-2 Ibs. will seed 
an acre. For sale at the Seed Store, 51 and 52, North Mar- 


ket street. mayS 











NOTICE 
Subscribers ean have their volumes neatly half bound and 
lettered, for 75 cents by leaving them at this office 
4t 


July 20 


Third | 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
| ) | FROM ’ 
| APPLES, new ! barrel | 3140] 350 
Beans, white, . } bushel} 137) 1 75 
| BEEF. mess. | barrel | 11.25 (11 75 
No. 1. ; « 950/ 100 
prime, ‘ ‘ sa 675] 72 
| Beeswax, (Americen) i . | pound 26 | » 29 
| buTrerR store, No. 1 » s ‘ | « 20 | 21 
| Cuerse, new milk, . - 8 | 12 
| Featuers, northern, geese, “s 
} southern, geese, | “ 54!) 60 
Fuax, American, . : . : ner 
| Fisu, Cod, ; ‘ |quintal) 390! $5 





Baltimore, Howard street, “i 837) 850 
Baltunore, whart, “ 762| 775 


FiLouRn, Genesee, cash . | barre} 837! 850 
Alexandria, ; . | 


" 8 00 2 12 




















Grain, Corn, northern yellow boshel| 109) 110 
southern flat yellow ad 102) 105 
white, ° “ 93 | U5 

Rye, northern, . : “ 97} 100 
Barley, . ° . ' 
Vats, northern, . (prime) sad 5d | 57 

Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibe 25 00 26 50 

eastern screwed, . J i 20 00 | 22 00 
hard pressed,» . “ 120.00 | 23 00 

Honey, 4 , gallon 45 | 50 

Hops, Ist quality : ° : pound 13 | 14 

8d quality ° . . . yas 1 | 

Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . ° : - 15} 

southern, Ist sort, ‘ . * 13 | 14 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, - 28; 30 
do country uo we 24 | 26 
3a ‘timore cily do, 3 25 | 238 
do. dry hide “ 19} 22 

New York red, light, o 20; 21 

do. do. Miadling, | ? 20} 

do do, over weight, |“ 17 18 

Soston do, slaughter, sad 19! 2 

do. light, © | 2 

Lime, hest sort, : F A . cask 1 12) 

PrasteR Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 262) 275 

Pork, Mass. inspect. extia eloar, . barrel | 27 (O| 27 50 

Navy, mess. . ‘ “6 | 

bone, middlings, scarce, = 75) 800 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, . 6 bushel} 300) 325 

Red Top, , ‘ - 67) 75 

Red Clover, northers pound i! | 12 

Sitk Cocuons, (American) : i. bushel 

TALLOW, tried, 7 . , Ib. 9} 10 

Woo L, prime, or Saxony Fleeees, pound 70 75 

American, full blood, washed, « Go| 70 
do. 3-4ths do, “ 60) 65 
de. 1-2 do. “u 50 58 
do. 1-4 and eommon sed 45} 55 

| 

} 
» ( Pulled superfine, : “ 60} 65 
ct | Ist Lambs, . F 6 55 60 
é= = do “ Ae . 
cz/3d do, | « | 30 33 
> > : 

Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 

less per lb 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, ° . pound; 15] 16 

southern, and western, “« i kk 16 

Pork, whole hogs, : } « 

PouLtry, . ° ‘ | 4 

Burter,(tuh) . . F “ | 17; @ 

lump ; ° “« | 95 26 

Eaas, : . dozen| 18 20 

PoTATORS, new, . bushel| 50 bo 

Ciper, ‘ harrel |? 5] 275 








JAMES MANN 

Preserver of Birds and Quadrupeds, at the stopping place 
of the Boston and Worcester Cars, Wiuships’ Nursesies 
Brighton. ; 

Orders or subjects for preservation directed as above. and 
left at the Rail Road Depot, will be forwarded with de spatch 
and promptly attended to. Skins of Foreign Birds and rare 
Animals purchased. 

Canary Birds for sale—superior songsters, 

June 15. 


HEMP SEED. _ 
Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, 

which will be sold low, at the New England Seed Store, Nos, 

51 and 52 North Market street, Boston. June 1, 


MILLET SEED. 
_ For sale, a few bushels of very sunerin- Mile. Seen, at the 
New bugiand Seed S.ure, Nos. 5i and 52, North Ma rket st. 
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WMICSO sith AIT > 


HYMN TO KNOWLEDGE. 


Sung at the Annual Sch ol Dinner at Faneuil Hall. 
FESSENDEN, ESQ. 

Tune, Old Hundred. 
Knowledge is Power; from Learning's heig!:t 
Is beamed that intellectual light, 


BY T. G. 


Which points the path, and aids the aim 
To virtue, happiness and fame 


Alinighty Knowledge formed the earth, 
That science which gave nature birth, 
Fmblazed the sun, illumed the spheres, 
In microscopic mite appears. 


In cultured intellect we find 

An emblem of Omniscient mind, 

A splendid pencil of those rays 

Whose full display would seraphs daze, 


Celestial Science led the sage, 

(The noblest name on history's page) 
't’ arrest and dissipate the force 

Of lightning in its headlong course, 


Mind’s sublimated efforts taught 

The venturous ronaut 

Mn air-Lorne vehicle to rise. 

Spurn the dull earth and scale the skies. 


And since the great omnific plan 
Made *‘ mind the meastre of the man,’ 
Let ‘sons of soul’’ promote the pure, 
Sublime pursuits of literature. 


Language is powerless to disclose 
The grateful homage due to those, 
Whose nurt’ing cares the growth effect 
Of adolescent intellect. 


And let Columbia’s rising race 

Give mental worth its own high place ; 
Prize pearls of Knowledge more than aught, 
Or all, for gold e’er sold or bought. 


(Mr McLellan’s in our next.] 





SaGeacity or pogs.— Many curious, yet well 
authenticated anecdotes, illustrating the wonder- 
ful sagacity of the canine race, are related — 
among which the following, which we find in an 


old English paper, is not the least remarkable. A | 


sarge Newfoundland dog, belonged to the Capt. 
ofa ship engaged in the trade between Nova Scotia 
and Greenock.— On one occasion, the Captain 
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‘off. He made a spring — cleared the gunwale, 

and fairly shipped his female friend, in good order 
j and well conditioned, in, and upon the good ship 
called the Nancy of Greenock: and then ran to 
his master, wagging his tail, as if entreating that 
she might remain on board.— Bost. Jour. 


Marennat Arrection.—During the prevalence 
of a contagious fever in Ireland, a poor, houseless 
woman and her son, five years old, unable to ob- 
| tain shelter, and night coming on, were compelled 
|to lie down under a car, ina gravel pit. It was 
the first of January and excessively cold. ‘The 
affectionate mother took off her own flannel coat, 
wrapped it round the little object of her care, and 
| put him in her bosom, and laid down and died. In 
the morning, a man passing, inquired how she 
was; the child replied, she had fallen asleep, and 
he could not wake her. Such was the power of 
a mother’s love — the life of her child was dear- 
er than her own. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








A HINT TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN. Never 
tell your affairs to any old gossiping housewife, 
Let her appear ever so specious, so sincere, so 
candid, be sure to avoid hers and keep your own 
; council ; for the only reason she has for prying 
| into your secrets, insinuating herself into your 
| confidence, is to learn that some error, some de- 
| forinity exists in your family, on which she may 
| feast in secret delight for a luxurious moment, 
; and then share some of the choicest bits with her 
|neighbors. Treasure this up, act upon it, and it 
| will save you years of mortification, if not heart 
| 
| 


| burning and sorrow. 





A RRAVE CHEESE.— A countryman stopped at 
}atavern and called for some bread and cheese. It 
was handed to him. He soon discovered that his 
| cheese was made from the bluest skim-milk, and 
hard asa chip. He put a slice of it upon a fork, 
_and attempted to melt it, but found that impossi- 
ble. During this effort, the landlady entered the 
room, when the traveller remarked —“ I say mad- 
ain, this is brave cheese of yours.” ‘ Brave ! 
Why?” replied the landlady. “ Because,” re- 
turned the traveller, “it will sooner burn than 
run.” 


| 





“In our country,” exclaimed an Italian, “ in 
| our country, sir, we have the ever burning Mount 
Vesuvius.” “Have you, indeed!” replied a son 
'of America, “and in our country we have the 


brought from Halifax a beautiful cat, which form-| Falls of Niagara, which would put it out in five 


ed a particular acquaintance with Rover; and 
these two animals of such different natures, were 
almost inseparable during the passage. On ar- 
riving at Greenock, the cat was presented by the 
Captain to a lady of his acquaintance, who resid- 
ed nearly half a mile from the quay, in whose 
family she remained several weeks, and was oc- 
easionally visited by her friend and fellow passen- 
ger, Rover, who seemed not a little displeased at 
the separation which had taken place between 
them. 

On the day, however, when the ship was to 
leave the port for another voyage, the unusual bus- 
tle on board, gave Rover a hint of what was go- 
ing on —and he decided on his course of conduct 
without delay. He jumped on shore, made his 
last visit to puss, seized her in his teeth, much to 
her astonishment, and carried her through the 
streets to the quay, just as the ship was hauling 


| minutes.’’ 


Newsparers.— The safety-valves to the politi- 
cal world, through which escape the superfluous 
steam that is generated by the undue heat of party 
warfare. 


CarecuisticaL,—‘ Thkoolmarm! thoolmarm ! 
may’nt we dree go out ?’ * We three! whatthree, 
Jonas?’ ‘ Vy, there’s I, dat’s one, there’s Tom 
Jenkins, dats two, and den dere’s me, dats dree, 
thkoolmarm.’ ‘A nice boy! you may all go out 
but just Tom Jenkins ’—* Yeth’m thkoolmarm!’ 
P. S. Tom Jenkins and Jonas were the sum total 
of the thkoolmarm’s scholars.— Eagle. 


AN awror pause.— After the clergyman had 
united a happy pair not long ago, an awful silence 
ensued, which was broken by an impatient youth’s 
exclaiming, ‘don’t be so unspeakably happy!’ 








COCOONS AND RAW SILKE, 

The Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for Coeour , 
and Raw Sik attheir Establishment at the Or Mul f ace a 
Northampton. 

‘The Cocoons should be str pped of the fless. and placed i.: 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy the Chrys 
alis, aud should not be packed for transportation Gil ‘hey have 
been gathered ,hree weeks. Hf they are put up betore weil 
cured, the damp ness from the dead Chrysalis wil, cause them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be earetuliy 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shakeu down 
The Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels 
to be delivered in good order at Northampon ‘The price 
will « regulated according to quality. Cultvators seude pe 
aware that a loss of fifty per cent is oflen made, by want of 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price wilt vary —from 
3250 to $5 O00 per bushel willbe paid. Its the intention of 
the company, that this shall be a permanent market for Co 
coons and Raw Siik. Cocoons will be purchased byt e 
pound, as socn as the necessary experiments have beet mede, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoous, as 
itis well known, that they become gradually lighter ‘or se veral 
months, tillall moisture is evaporated. Culuvators i Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 

Communications (post paid) may he adcressed te 

YAMUEL WHITMS RSH, 
President of the Northampton Silk Compan y. 





June 8. 





FRESH TURNIP. SEED. 

Just received at the New England Seed Sore a quantity of 
White Flat English Tornip, for fall sowing. 

June 8. i 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL 

For sale at the Agricultural Warele use and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Sik Manval and Practical 
Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 1.2 pages, aad a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Silk Culture, It is deci- 
> -y cheapest book, extant, that treats upon that subject 

ay 4. 








BIRD SEEDS 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. Canary Seed, 


Rape Seed, Heup Seed and maw Seed for sick birds. 
Jude 22. 





COCOONS WANTED, 

The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocoons in any quantity, for which the highest market price 
willbe paid, June 22. 





FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN SEEDS, 

Of the very first quality, put up expressly for the climate of 
the Wes: Indies and South America. Long Red Seet— 
Turnip Radish — Black Spanish Radish — Large Head Let- 
tuce— White Flat Turnip— Yellow Aberdeen Turnip — 
White Celery —Curled Cress — Sweet Marjoram — Red 
Cabbage — Large Drumhead Cabbage -- Battersea do. — 
Early Sugar Loaf do.— Early Curled Silesia Lettace — 
Double Curled Parsley —Curled Endive — Long Orange 
Carrot. For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 and 52 
North Market street. 3t July 27. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable atthe end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 
{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made ia advance. 
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